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ABSTRACT 

A case study was conducted in which a teacher 
followed the progress of a first grade boy over the course of a 
semester, collecting samples of his written work and observing his 
interaction with peers. The teacher came to understand how the boy 
expressed his uniqueness in his writing, and how important it is for 
all students to be allowed to use their knowledge and express their 
ideas, interests, and style in a natural setting. If these conditions 
are present, children become good writers because writing makes sense 
to them. Several of the boy's writing samples are provided. ( ARH) 
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Explorations in Making Meaning: 
A Case Study 

By Shirley Stein 
Prairie View School 
Devils Lake, ND 

All individuals have an innate desire to make meaning of their 
world. Children enter first grade with this quest for meaning but also 
with unique ways of making meaning. Each individual has his or her own 
experiences, interests, needs, and hopes, and proceeds in literacy at 
different rates. It becomes necessary as a teacher to provide conditions 
in the class environment that will allow continuity in the child's learn- 
ing. This involves allowing the child to build on what he or she already 
knows, values, and finds interesting 

The following case study involves a little boy named Adrian, who was 
six years old when I first met him in my first grade classroom. Over the 
course of a semester, I collected samples of Adrian's written work and 
observed him closely in class as he interacted with his peers. Adrian 
lived on a farm, and his interests were closely tied to his home and farm 
experiences. Adrian interacted daily with adults (i.e., farmers and 
veterinarians) who were keen observers of nature and who did work which 
involved physical action. Adrian learned a great deal from these adults. 
He reflected his home experiences, his own love of nature and farming, 
and his own observational and action-oriented strategies in his writing 
and classroom actions. 



Through studying his writing and through observing him in class, I 
came to know Adrian better. The topics he chose to write about f the 
kinds of things he discussed in his writing, the connections he made 
between classroom activities and his own writing, the particular stylis- 
tic forms and usages of language that he developed, and the enthusiasm 
that he carried into everything he did were unique to Adrian. (For a 
more complete discussion of how teachers can know children from the works 
they produce, see Patricia Carini ' s The School Lives of Seven Children: 
A Five Year Study . ) 

The following writings of Adrian are not transcribed because the 
purpose of this research was to find meaning using the children's own 
expressiveness as an avenue for understanding. I would like the reader 
to take one of the paths I took in learning about Adrian. Samples 1 and 
2 were created using a key word approach to writing. Children told me 
one word they wanted to know how to spell and which would be included in 
a story they were going to write. Samples 3, 4, and 5 were created in 
response to topics and units that were being discussed in class (i.e., 
cats). Samples 6 and 7 were creative writing activities which involved 
the children responding to some imaginary situation. 
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Key Word Writing (Samples 1 and 2) 



Farm life experiences were reflected in the writing Adrian did when 

h^L« e V?^% HG ha ? SGCUrity in knowin * about many 9 an?ma?s f and 
because of this focus, he continually wrote about animals. At first he 

h^n a J 12 u Ut r many a , nimals (first example of Sample 1), but then he 

began to search for new knowledge about familiar animals. He was moti- 

It was a r>rLlT er t St 1° Write ab ° Ut »P*ci«c animals. Be^se 

it was a practice to share writings, Adrian's interest spread to the 
class as a whole His enthusiasm radiated and sparked others to read and 
write about animals Many children began to write about pets, farm an i- 
mais, and wild animals. 

Adrian's writing always reflected the audience that he had in class j 
He related personal experiences, and acknowledged that the reader had had 
similar experiences When he stated in Sample 2 f "And when P and' 

if some budy is holding them you fele something that tikels doesn't it?" 
?! " a "^ S t0 kn ° w " this is a true experience for the reader, when the 
stories were shared among the class many of the children could not 
believe that his cousins had nineteen and twenty cats. This provided the 
avenue for aiscussion on how farmers sometimes have that many cats and 
for what purpose. The children's reaction affected Adrian and the next 
time I read his work he had added the sentence, "I think or is that 
myamaganashon." It became apparent that Adrian's peers had a direct 
effect on the way he expressed his meaning. 



Topic Writing (Samples 3, 4, 5) 

After the class had engaged in extensive readings about cats, thev 
became engaged m drawing cats, writing about cats, and creating kitty 
chatter skits. I always included fictional readings in myuni2 because 
some children gain deeper meaning through this avenue. because 

4-k £ dr i a u' S writin 9 (Sample 3) shows his ability to contrast the cat tol 

L"°his e Srs; f ° U f meaning in Unding Uni * U ° " hin * S about animal °' 

to Sill XJi 2 siting on animals he wrote that cats had whiskers 

J? J 11 ? ^ aCG 13 blg enou 9 n ' This point had been also veri- 

fied through our reading on cats. Adrian emphasized this point again in I 

5ng for e him? eXt beCaUSG ^ f ° Un<3 " fascinat ^ and it l^d^ersonal mean-] 

Because the gender of an animal is an important consequence on a 
farm, Adrian's explanation of how you can tell the difference between a 
Zliunt Ca V S WGl1 understood - I have also wondered if \Te 

the IJx'cS ,n? V° rd lnSGCtS UnSex) had focUsed him infc ° siting about 
tne sex of animals. * 

two crayfish to the class for a day. Because I did not have a lot of 
knowledge about crayfish we listed things we would like to find out We 
then documented information from what wl observed in class, and we made 
comparisons and contrasts to familiar animals. Because our Ubrary did 
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not have much information on crayfish I used the encyclopedia for infor- 
mation. The information seemed to be very scientific and difficult so I 
explained to the children the source was too difficult f-^r us. The chil- 
dren asked that I continue to read the information. It became apparent 
to me through the children's writings that they had grasped concepts I 
did not think they were able to grasp. 

Adrian had a fascination with the words "oxoskeleton" and "crusta- 
cean." He not only learned what the words were, but also learned how to 
spell them. Adrian's writing again shows the form he was beginning to 
take in most writings He engages in comparisons such as "a sute of 
armor," and "the crayfish has feelers like cat's whiskers." Because 
children in the class had discussed how tney had experience seeing lob- 
sters cooked, Adrian made the assumption the crayfish too could be cooked 
under the same conditions. He again directly talks to his audience and 
explained to them how th*ir crayfish can turn out "perf eckdow. " Through 
his writing, his emphatic language tells the reader he had actually 
picked up the crayfish. When Adrian examined them for gender, he used 
size to determine which crayfish was female and which one was male. 
Adrian's writing had become as expressive as he is in all class activi- 
ties. I believe the writing Adrian did evolved to the level of competen- 
cy documented because he always had a personal meaning and ho had desire 
to express this meaning. 

I also became aware of the connections he was making with the con- 
ventions in writing. He began to use the possessive, contractions, and 
more effective punctuation. He also began to use commas in a series, 
spelled scientific words, and organized his thoughts masterfully for a 
seven year old. Each day I couldn't wait to read whac he wrote. All of 
this happened because he was learning skills in the context of roal 
writing. 

Adrian's moaning making became more visible with each piece of 
writing. There were underlying ideas which connected all of his writing. 
The studying of one animal led him into assumptions and comparisons with" 
another. Although his writing on ladybugs (Sample 5) is not as person- 
alized as others, he continues to assume that since a ladybug has a shell 
it is similar to the crayfish and armadillo and has an oxoskeleton. It 
completely amazed me since wo did not bring this up in discussion. 



Creative Writing (Samples 6 and 7) 

Because many of the children at our school were planning to attend 
the Shrine Circus in Grand Forks, our teachers thought it would be great 
to have a school-wide unit. Through discussions among the classroom 
teachers, certain classes became involved in studying certain aspects of 
the circus. We then decided to have a school circus in the gym depicting 
the outcome of the study. 

Two third-grade classes and my first-grade class engaged in learning 
about clowns. Our class read books, made huge tagboard clowns, and 
engaged in clown drama. Then we came together with the third graders ana 
shared our knowledge. The third graders reported that there were three 
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distinct kinds of clowns: the auguste, the character clown, and the 
white face clown. Each of these types of clowns went to school to learn 
how to do acts portraying their culture. We then pretended Prairie View 
School was a clown school and we performed class clown acts. 

To culminate our activities I told my children that their beautiful 
clowns in the hall would like to tell their thoughts. I asked the chil- 
dren to write what their personal clown was thinking. Adrian not only 
classified his clown according to the distinctive characteristics, but he 
also advertised that Prairie View Clown School was the greatest in the 
world (See Sample 6). The quality of Adrian's writing showed me that 
when children are provided with natural and authentic reasons for writing 
they learn about the world and how to express themselves in the world. 

The holidays during the school year always brought on excitement. I 
felt it was important to tap this enthusiasm and create conditions which 
would encourage an aesthetic response in the children. For Saint Pat- 
rick's Day I gathered literature that discussed the leprechaun theme. 
After reading stories about leprechauns I asked the children if they 
would like to catch a leprechaun. They enthusiastically responded that 
they would but it would be impossible to do so since leprechauns were 
make-believe. I then asked them how many would like to pretend. Again 
the response was unanimously in favor of a pretend situation. I then 
told the children of the pretend idea. I stated that leprechauns just 
loved spearmint leaf candy and if each of us would eat one piece of 
spearmint leaf candy the leprechauns would smell our breath and come into 
the school. Then we could tiptoe up to one and catch it. There was one 
rule, however, that we must each follow or the leprechauns would disap- 
pear: We must eat our candy and tiptoe about catching our leprechaun 
without making a sound; otherwise, wham!, the lep^ec' auns would dis- 
appear . 

The children all caught a leprechaun without making a sound. I then 
asked them what we could do with them. They said we could put them in a 
jar and observe them. I needed to visually see the children's lepre- 
chauns as I am sure they did so this created our next project. Each 
child placed his or her leprechaun in their pocket while they went about 
drawing their leprechaun. We then placed them between waxed paper, 
ironed them, and cut them out in the form of a jar. The end product was 
twenty-seven little leprechauns sitting in jars looking at us. The chil- 
dren were elated and asked if they could write how they caught their 
leprechauns. 

The enacted curriculum created the impetus for Adrian to create the 
story he wrote. Adrian's writing incorporated some of the same features 
that had been evident in previous writings. He used descriptive expres- 
sion, incorporated comparisons, and had a personalized style as if he 
were truly talking to his audience. He also extended his story creative- 
ly by adding the part about the leprechaun breaking the leprechaun law. 
I also wondered if the three wishes that were to be granted were taken 
from a previous story read in class called, Three Wishes. 
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Conclusions 



At this point I know that my actions have a direct relationship to 
the acnievement of my children, when I provide conditions that allow 
them to use their knowledge and express their ideas, interests, and style 
m a natural setting, children produce good writiny because writing makes 
sense to them. I feel that because of my in-depth study of Adrian's 
learning I have also become an equal learner in the process of coming to 
know. My instruction now proceeds more logically because it is tied more 
directly to the children's learning. Although Adrian was one of the most 
competent students in the classroom, I feel that maybe by looking with 
Adrian through his eyes I now know how to respond more sensitively and 
intuitively to other children. As a researcher my one wish would be that 
you, too, could visually see Adrian with his piles of books, folders of 
writings, lists of words he intends to learn to spell, and his unique 
personal way of expressing meaning. 

Within our community of learners, Adrian was one of twenty-seven 
children searching for meaning to organize his world. His being there 
had such an important consequence on the learning of all others. His 
manner of doing things, his enthusiasm, and his values influenced all of 
us. As the year ended Adrian was involved in writing a hard cover book. 
His choice of topics, ducks, did not surprise me. Adrian had chosen a 
topic we had not extended in class, but he had the ability and skill to 
find information on his own about his personally chosen topic. Adrian 
proceeded to write his book and make beautiful illustrations, when the 
book was completed and the last day of school was upon us Adrian was 
still hoarding books on ducks and finding new meaning. 



Shirley Stein is a first grade teacher at Prairie View 
School in Devils Lake, North Dakota. She recently completed 
a Master's Degree in Reading Education at the University of 
North Dakota. 
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